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SUCCESS OF S.L.A. EXHIBITION 
STAND AT GLASGOW 


N important feature of the Schoolboys’ and Girls’ Exhibition at 


Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, was the participation of the Scottish Library | 
Association in the composite careers stand. Now in its fifth year the | 
Exhibition provides an opportunity for the display of a wide variety | 
of youthful interests and activities. It attracts a large number of children | 


—and their parents. 


The S.L.A. rented two units of the careers stand, giving an area of | 


16 feet frontage by 8 feet deep. 


The display had six separate features: 


(a) The background, in bright 
poster colours on a grey base, 
was intended to attract the 
visitors to the stand and gave 
a very general indication of 
the scope of the field of 
librarianship and the means 
of entry into it. 

Another panel, not visiblein the 
illustration, described some of 
the more interesting tasks with 
which the young librarian 
might find himself concerned. 
In the left-hand corner, there 
was the “Any Questions?” 
Bureau. Here a trained refer- 
ence librarian was on duty 
throughout the whole period 
of the exhibition. He was 
equipped with a small care- 
fully selected reference collec- 
tion and, what probably gave 
him a much greater feeling of 
confidence, a direct telephone 
line to the Mitchell Library. 
In the centre of the stand, a 
display of books and pam- 
phiets on librarianship as a 
career was mounted, and a 
brochure entitled **Be a Libra- 
rian’’, specially produced for 
the purpose, was distributed 
in large quantities. 


(e) Other shelves contained a 
collection of several hundred 
recent juvenile non-fiction, 
which the youthful visitors 
were encouraged to inspect. 


(f) Finally, on the extreme right, 
the “Window on _ Scottish 
Libraries” showed coloured 
transparencies (projected from 
the rear) of some of the more 
interesting and modern Scot- 
tish libraries. The mechanism 
of this gadget, which was on 
hire, permitted the showing 
of a series of 48 views con- 
tinuously and automatically. 


The stand was manned by two 
librarians throughout the exhi- 
bition. One of these was provided 
by the Mitchell Library and the 
other from a pool supplied by 14 
West of Scotland library autho- 
rities. The artistic aspect of the 
display was carried out by the 
well-known Kirkcudbright artist 
and craftsman, Mr. James Jeffs 
and the shelving was kindly loaned 
by Remploy Ltd. The work of 
mounting the display was the 
responsibility of members of the 
staffs of Glasgow, Lanarkshire 
and Renfrewshire Libraries. 
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Expected Arrivals 


An overseas reader has 
suggested that Liaison run a 
postbag to inform members 
of the arrivals and where- 
abouts during their stay of 
librarians from abroad who 
are in this country on travel 
or for a short period. 

We therefore invite all our 
foreign readers to whom this 
service could be of use to 
inform us of the details of 
their stay in this country, 
date of arrival, address(es) 
while here. It may also prove 
beneficial to state the pur- 
pose of the visit—this could 
make the journey more re- 
warding. Please write to us 
two months before your visit 


begins. 











LIBRARY LAWYERS 
OF ALCATRAZ 


Convicts in the famous Alcatraz 
prison-fortress out in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, U.S.A., have turned 
lawyers with the aid of legal books 
obtained from public libraries on 
the mainland. Lately many of the 
inmates have concocted suits suing 
the Government which holds them 
in custody for all kinds of 
damages, and seeking large sums 
of money in compensation. Alca- 
traz has no legal library of its own, 
but borrowing from the San 
Francisco public library of these 
and other books is permitted. 





ROYAL CASTLE TO 
HOUSE HUNGARY’S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 


THE old Royal Castle on the Buda heights above Budapest, which was 
wrecked in the last ditch stand of the Nazis during the war, is being 
restored to house the National Széchenyi Library, Hungary’s ‘‘British 


Museum”, 


The Library, which at present has more than three and a half million 
manuscripts, music notes, maps and microfilms, as well as one and a 
half million books, will occupy the west wing of the castle. Other | 
parts of the building will be used for important State offices. 


Hungarian librarians and archi- 
tects have been abroad to study 
other people’s libraries so that the 
most modern construction and 
methods can be incorporated in 
the new building. 

Rebuilding and equipping the 
section of the castle to take the 
library will cost about £3 million. 
The plans are based on the assump- 
tion that in 50 years space will be 
needed for five million books. 


There will be separate reading | 


rooms for such subjects as philo- 
logy, literature, sociology, history 
and natural sciences. And there 
will be individual studies for 
readers doing deep research. 


Books by Parachute 


The British Council recently 
arranged delivery of 150 British 
books by parachute to the remote 
upland village of Bario in north- 
east Sarawak. Bario, 90 miles by 
air from Marudi, the government 
District Headquarters in north- 
west Sarawak, is two weeks away 
by boat and on foot. 

The villagers of Bario are eager 
for knowledge. Two aduits there 
can already read and many of the 
children are learning. The books 
were chosen accordingly: the sim- 
plest of texts with plenty of illus- 
trations and, among more ad- 
vanced material, an_ illustrated 
dictionary and an illustrated en- 
cyclopaedia. 
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The Integrated-Stock 
Method 


As one of the features of a new 
branch, Eastbourne is to use the 
method of integrating all of its 
non-fiction stock. This technique 
is said to be in actual operation 
at only Tottenham and Eccles 
(Lancs.) at present, but is being 
“rapidly adopted by other authori- 
ties in their plans for new 
libraries”. 

Under this system, non-fiction 
lending and reference stock is 
amalgamated in one continuous 
sequence. Reference books are 
marked to show that they may not 
be borrowed. 


Stalemate over Claims for India Office 
Library 


Claims by India and Pakistan for the India Office Library, 
in London, have reached stalemate (see Liaison, October, 


1959). 


During the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in 
London in May, talks were held 
between Lord Home, then at the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, 
Mr. Nehru, and President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan. Discussions 
are understood to be continuing 
at the highest level. 


Legal Aspect 

Meanwhile (reports The Times) 
the legal aspect, which has been 
complicated by the British 
Government's purchase since in- 
dependence of important manu- 
scripts and books in the library, is 
being examined in all three coun- 
tries. That bequests of documents 
have been made to the collection 
would also have to be taken into 
account. 

One suggestion is that the li- 
brary should be microfilmed—this 
is already being done for appli- 
cants on payment—but Mr. Kabir, 
Indian Minister of Scientific Re- 
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search and Cultural Affairs, was 
firmly against the idea. He told 
Parliament in Delhi that this 
“‘would weaken our case’’. As a 
result of “some jugglery of the 
law’, he said, the British Govern- 
ment believed the library belonged 
to them, but India and Pakistan 
considered it to be the property of 
the former, undivided India. 


Joint claim 


A joint claim has been made for 
the 280,000 volumes of the library 
to be shared between India and 
Pakistan. Collected during British 
rule in India, it is now an official 
reference library of the British 
Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, who took it 
over in 1947. The India Office 
ceased to exist after independence. 
Apart from the books the library, 
which was founded in 1801 by 
the East India Company, contains 
some 25,000 manuscripts, paint- 
ings, drawings and photographs. 
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QUEEN MOTHER TO OPEN NEW 


HOLBORN 


CENTRAL 


HOLBORN’S new library, London’s second important Central Library 
to be completed this summer, was opened to the public on 15th August. 


It is to be officially opened by Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother on 


November 22nd. 


This very modern building has taken nearly two years to build at a cost 
of £250,000 and incorporates some completely new features. 

Several planning problems, such as the need to build between the 
walls of existing properties, which also limited the height, size and 


shape, together with the provision of access through the library | 


entrance to an Assembly Hall behind, have been resolved in a most 
satisfactory way. The structure is reinforced concrete. There are four 
storeys and a lower ground floor, giving a total floor area of 39,500 
square feet. There are two lifts and a staircase to all floors for public 
use and an emergency staircase and two book hoists. 


The internal design is exciting, 
colourful and unusual. Illumi- 
nated display cases face a de- 


| 
ns 
| Comment on Kensington 


lightful interior garden which the | 


reader meets as he enters the | 


**Architectural 


library; on the lower ground floor | 


the Children’s Library has built-in 
aquaria and a small attractive 
theatre; the Reference Library 
has its accommodation increased 
by ‘“‘split-level’ planning; the 
Library Hall can be made larger 
or smaller according to the size 
of the audience by the use of a 
mechanically operated screen with 
folding wings. A high degree of 
flexibility has been obtained by 
using demountable partitions. 
Space heating has been provided 
by an electrical system embedded 
in the floor. 


All the publicity for the project 
was placed in the hands of the 
company which is responsible for 
all Public Relations work for the 
Holborn Borough Council. It is 
believed that this is the only 
Council to employ a firm of con- 
sultants for this work. 


A special issue of the Record in 
November, is to be devoted entirely 
to the theme of library buildings 
and it has been decided that a full 
description of the Holborn library 
will appear in this number. 


Curiosity” 


“Few new buildings in London 
have come in for such diverse 
criticisms as the Kensington 
Public Library”, noted one news- 
paper. 

In a critique of Kensington’s 
new building (see most of Liaison 
for July, 1960) The Times’s archi- 
tectural correspondent remarks 
that the “neo-Georgian idiom is 
a tribute to the vigour of its 
veteran architect, Mr. Vincent 
Harris, who was designing 
important buildings in similar style 
almost half a century ago.. .” 


Although “‘the library has un- 
doubtedly been planned with skill 
. it is to be hoped that the 
Kensington Borough Council will 
think further about their archi- 
tectural policy . . . The Library 
might have been designed in 1910. 
This dressing up of a well-planned 
modern building in the clothes 
of the past becomes somewhat 
ridiculous.” 
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| BRITISH 
LIBRARIAN IN | 
| SUDAN cc 


Mr. P. H. Sewell has just re- 
| turned to England from a six 
month’s mission as Unesco Li- 
brary Expert in Sudan. His first 
task was to conduct a survey 
| of existing libraries and make 


| recommendations for library de- 
| velopment to the Government of 
| Sudan. This involved travelling 
throughout the five Northern 
Provinces from Port Sudan in the 
east to El Fasher in the centre of 
the North African land mass. 


In an attempt to stir up interest 
in library provision and give some 
understanding of what an efficient 
library service could mean, public 
talks were given in a number of 
towns and several articles con- 
tributed to the Arabic press. Mr. 
Sewell found a good deal of 
interest in library provision shown 
by Province and Municipal offi- 
cials. The problem of rural library 
services was a major one. Very 
few areas could be served by 
mobile libraries because of the vast 
distances and the poor state of the 
roads—in most cases little more 
than tracks over the desert. How- 
ever, comprehensive plans for 
library development have been 
submitted and it is hoped that, 
with Unesco support, many of 
them will be put into effect. 


During his last two months, 
Mr. Sewell conducted a five- 
week basic librarianship course 
attended by 24 students and a 10- 
day seminar for senior librarians. 
He reports that some of the stu- 
dents were among the keenest he 
has met. It is to be hoped that 
these potentially good librarians 
will get the help they deserve to 
gain full professional qualifica- 
tions. 








Skid chain, shovel and grit 


Writing in the County Newsletter recently C. T. Nicholls, Superintendent 
of the West Riding Travelling Library Service, has some interesting 
comments on the operating of mobiles in an area where ‘‘the Pennines 


run the full length of the county.”’ 


In the West Riding (writes Mr. 
Nicholls) considerable attention 
has always been paid to the design 
of vehicles and much research has 
been undertaken in order to pro- 
duce vehicles affording the maxi- 
mum functional and aesthetic 
value. For the latest mobile— 
based upon a 5-ton Austin diesel 
chassis with extensions—the gen- 
eral body styling is on the lines 
of those adopted for modern 
coaches incorporating wrap round 
screens, single panel fibre-glass 
roof and rear opening window. 


Equipment 


The equipment includes the latest 
development in heavy duty genera- 
tor equipment, so necessary where 
vehicles are engaged upon late 
evening service during the winter 
months, artificial lighting by nor- 
mal 230-250 volt fluorescent tubes 
operated from either a rotary 
convertor or mains supply, an oil 
combustion heater, electrically 
operated musical horns, and, in 
the interests of devoting the 
maximum available time for 
public service, an automatic 
chassis lubrication system 
Some few years ago West Riding 
experimented with the Driver- 
Librarian method, and the results 
were somewhat revealing. The 
length of time required at each 
service point was rather more than 
doubled, the total issue in the 
prolonged period was—contrary 
to expectations—less, the vehicles 
were invariably congested and the 
Driver-Librarian had little, if any, 
time to give assistance to readers. 
One result was that the non- 
fiction issue dropped by approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. The Driver- 
Librarian method, if adopted by 
West Riding, would necessitate 


doubling the size of the fleet, and 
even if this was within the realms 
of possibility the service would be 
inferior to existing standards and 
the quality of reading lower... 


In the West Riding Travelling 
Library Service a crew is perma- 
nently allocated to a particular 
vehicle (whereas many authorities 
operate a system of interchange- 
ability) and it is considered that 
the permanent assignment of a 
particular crew to a_ vehicle, 
results in a more efficient and 
better co-ordinated service. . . 


The Weather 


Many years of operational ex- 
perience with small, medium and 
large vehicles in West Riding have 
proved that their vulnerability to 
adverse weather conditions is 
appreciably less than had been 
feared. Weather conditions in the 
county vary from one extreme to 
the other, and the road conditions 
in the more mountainous parts 
can be, through snow and ice, 
extremely treacherous. Yet during 
the last really severe winter only 
1-7 per cent. of the total number 
of 3,678 service-points were missed 
owing to snow, ice and fog. Such 
an achievement is in no small 
way due to the dexterous use of 
skid chain, shovel and grit on the 
part of the vehicle grew. Accidents 
and mechanical breakdowns have 
in practice resulted in little inter- 
ference with services since relief 
vehicles are always available to 
take over at very short notice . . . 


A £2,300 mobile library is to be 
bought to ser\ c Surrey schools. 
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TRAINING PRO- 
GRAMME TAKES 
SHAPE 


John Harley, Director of the 
Paramus Free Library, U.S., writes 
of developments in the project of 
training American Library Council- 
lors, referred to in an earlier issue 
of Liaison. 

**You will be interested to know 
that the training programme for 
library trustees, about which you 
printed a notice a short time ago, 
is to become a reality. 

**A pilot series of seminars is 
to be held in Paramus in October 
and early November, for trustees 
from three northern New Jersey 
counties (Bergen, Hudson, and 
Passaic), under the aegis of the 
Public and School Library 
Services Bureau (the State’s ad- 
visory and extension agency), 
and with the co-operation of 
other bodies. 

“Advanced registration for the 
seminars is most encouraging—| 
might almost say that it is sur- 
prisingly large, if it were not for 
the fact that there seems to a real 
need felt by trustees for this type 
of programme. An_ interesting 
regulation for registration is the 
one which prohibits librarians 
attending unless accompanied by 
a trustee.” 


Florence. Lack of funds is said 


to be threatening the survival of 


one of the best English libraries in 
the world outside the British Com- 
monwealth. The library is the 
property of the independently run 
British Institute in Florence, and 
consists of more than 25,000 
volumes, many of them rare first 
editions of English classics, and is 
housed in the magnificent 
Renaissance palace of the Antinori 
family. The Institute was founded 
by a group of British residents and 
Italians in Florence in 1917 to 
promote cultural ties between the 
two countries; since then the 
numbers of British residents have 
dropped considerably. 























HERTS COUNTY BUILDS 


4 year development plan 


JNTIL immediately after the war the libraries in Herts County were, 
in number and quality, among the worst in the country. The efforts of 
two county librarians since this period together with a more enlightened 
county council educational policy has resulted in a considerable drive 
to expand and improve existing services and to develop services where 
hitherto nothing or very little existed. 

There has been, since the war, steady progress. Some libraries 
have been built, others have been extended or adapted. The book fund 
has shown a 100 per cent increase in four years from £51,558 to 
£101,650; the total number of staff has increased by 50 per cent. There 
are now 5 mobile libraries with the addition of two trailer mobiles. The 
technical library service has been transformed and the service to the 
9 hospitals in the county has been vastly improved. 


It is now proposed in a four | 
year period to erect or build 
extensions to 22 libraries. Plans 
are in hand for a new County 
Library Headquarters as a huge 


PRIMARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON EAST ANGLIA 


An appeal has been made in con- 
nection with the establishment of 
East Anglian Bibliography, which 
will be published periodically. By 
“netting” those items which are 
issued in Cambridgeshire, Isle of 
Ely, Huntingdonshire, Norfolk 
and Suffolk but which at present 
go unrecorded, the new biblio- 


| graphy will supplement B.N.B. in 


this field, commencing’ with 
material issued since Ist January, 
1960. 

A circular has been sent to 
many organizations and individu- 
als in these areas asking them to 
send copies or details of new 
publications to Cambridge Central 
Library. 





section of the County Hall. A new 
Regional Library Headquarters is 
to be opened this year at Welwyn 
Garden City. The second phase of 
the West Herts Regional Head- 
quarters at Hemel Hempstead is 
scheduled to begin later this year 
and an extension to the North 
Herts Regional Headquarters at 
Hitchin is intended towards the 
end of the County’s programme. 
Nine new purpose-built branch 
libraries are planned over the next 
three years plus a second stage 
extension of 8,000 square feet to 
the Stevenage Library. There are 
six extensions proposed forexisting 
libraries and adaptations to two 
more. 


The buildings are designed in 
the closest co-operation with the 
architects. All are modern in a 
style that is appropriate to the 
surrounding area. Specialized 
furniture for each service point 
is designed specifically to the 
library’s designs and all other 
furniture is selected from good 
quality modern designs, currently 
available. 


SCHEME 


HE North Riding Education Committee has agreed to the provision 
of 200,000 books for new class libraries in all Primary Schools, at 
an estimated cost of £100,000 for books, and £27,000 for shelving. The 
scheme, which comes into operation in September of this year, en- 
visages the build up of the book collections over a six year period, and 


| thereafter their maintenance at a cost, at current day prices, of £16,000 


per annum. 


At the end of the six-year period each infant classroom will have a 
collection of 100 books, each lower junior classroom one of 150 books, 
and each upper junior classroom one of 250 books. Small infant and 
junior schools will have slightly larger collections. 


Many of the schools—those 
which are not within easy reach 
of a branch library—already re- 
ceive loan collections from the 
County Library. These collections 
will be continued and it is hoped 
that eventually it will be possible 
to provide them in all schools 
under an extension of the scheme 
still to be worked out. 


The North Riding County Li- 
brary has played an active part 
in the development of the scheme. 
An exhibition collection of books 
suitable for the primary school, 
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has been built up, booklists pre- 
pared, and speakers provided for 
a series of one day conferences 
held in different parts of the 
County. Speakers and assistance 
have also been provided for a 
weekend course on primary school 
libraries, at the North Riding 
Adult Education College, which 
was organized by the North 
Riding County Association of 
Teachers. 

Of a planned enrolment of 28 


over 183 applications were received. 
A second course is being organized. 
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A “chronic shortage of staff” 
has compelled Lewisham to close 
all its libraries on Wednesdays for 
the present. This emergency mea- 
sure will be reconsidered as soon 
as the staff position improves. 

* * * 

Work begins in September on 
the first stage of Luton’s new 
quarter-million pound central 
library; the work is expected to 


take 18 months (see Liaison, 
September, 1959). 
* * * 


Commenting on a recent con- 
ference of the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the L.A., the 
chairman of Penge Libraries Com- 
mittee said that the provision of 
coffee bars, and allowing people 
to smoke in the libraries were two 
ideas his authority might do well 
to follow. 

* * * 


The Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government has asked that 
the design for Bradford’s new 
£550,000 central library (see Liai- 
son, March, 1959) shall be sub- 
mitted to the Royal Fine ‘Arts 
Commission. The Commission 
have now approved the design of 
the new central library for Nor- 
wich. 

* * * 

York are to go over to photo- 
charging; a charge of sixpence 
will be made for the new style 
readers’ tickets. 

* * ” 

Southport have reluctantly de- 
cided that persons under 21 will 
not be allowed to borrow records 
from the recently opened gramo- 
phone records library. It was ex- 
plained that the restriction has 
had to be imposed because “if a 
person under 21 loses or seriously 
damages a record we cannot 
legally force them to pay the cost’’. 
The risk of damage to records was 
considered to be higher than with 
books and most of the records 
Southport buys cost over £2 each. 


BRIEFLY 


Birmingham recently installed 
Telex (number 33455), particu- 
larly as an extra link between the 
technical and commercial depart- 
ments of its reference library and 
the firms and organizations which 
use it. Urging the installation of 
Telex at Burnley, the borough 
librarian’s latest annual report 
comments that “‘we have still to 
rely on the postal service with 
consequent delays. On many occa- 
sions we have been asked for 
information which was required 
urgently: with Telex we could 
have contacted other sources and 
provided the answers with a 
minimum of delay . . . It is im- 
portant that we make our own 
contribution in the sphere of 
information and bibliography as 
promptly and efficiently as is 
humanly and mechanically pos- 
sible.” 


- * * 


An eleven-hundred page Guide 
to the Study of the U.S.A. has just 
been published by the Library of 
Congress, at $7. About 10,000 
books are listed in the Guide's 
series of 32 bibliographical chap- 
ters on aspects such as Literature, 
Constitution and History, Law 
and Justice, Music, Diplomatic 
History and Foreign Relations. 


* * * 


The editing of the union list of 
North West newspapers, founded 
before 1900, held in the North 
West, is to be undertaken by Mr. 
R. E. G. Smith, Borough Libra- 
rian of Stockport. This work is 
being sponsored by the Reference, 
Special and Information Section 
(North Western Group); Mr. 
Smith hopes to conclude his work 
in twelve months’ time. 

Any librarians who know of 
files of newspapers which have not 
been reported should communi- 
cate with Mr. Smith as soon as 
possible. 
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Ealing Libraries, to improy: 
their work with children, plan to 
appoint three additional qualified 
children’s librarians, a mobil 
library to improve service to 
schools, improve bookstocks ai 
all branches, and add to thei: 
programme of extension activitic 
with children. 

* *” * 


W. J. Bishop, F.L.A., Consul- 
tant Librarian in Medical Libra- 
rianship, is the author of The Ear!) 
History of Surgery just published 
by Robert Hale. Price 18s. 


* * * 


In the three day period follow- 
ing its opening the new Kensington 
Central Library issued over 12,000 


books. 
* * + 


An Anglo-Saxon manuscript, 
believed to be only the third one 
to exist inthe Western Hemisphere, 
has been found in the library of 
Indiana University. It is written 
by Aelfric, Abbot of Eynsham, 
about 1000 A.D. and contains 
the last part of a sermon on the 
life of St. Apollonaris together 
with the first part of a sermon on 
the life of two early Christian 
Kings, Abdon and Sennes. 


* * * 


Work has begun on a £130,000 
extension to the Belfast Centra! 
Library. 


* * * 


Laurence Moody, Senior Assis 
tant in Belfast Libraries, is the 
author of a novel called The Young 
Kings to be published on 15th 
October by Peter Davies. Price 
15s. 


* * * 


The Northern Ireland Branch 
of the L.A. has just published the 
first issue of a Quarterly News- 
letter. It appears under the join! 
editorship of P. J. Quigg and D. f 
Davinson. The President of the 
L.A., Mr. B. S. Page, contribute: 
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the first article and outlined 

important developments taking 

place in the world of librarianship. 
* * * 


The experiment of keeping the 
Reading Room of the British 
Museum open later on Wednes- 
days and Fridays has so far been 
successful. It is doubtful if the 
arrangement will continue after 
September when most of the 
visiting readers will have re- 
turned to their universities. If the 
demand justifies the extension of 
hours the Trustees will continue 
with this concession. 

* * * 


A course of lectures for the 
F.P.E. will be held at Farnborough 
Technical College on Tuesday 
mornings, during the coming ses- 
the 


sion. The lecturer will be 
Tutor-Librarian, R. W. P. Wyatt, 
B.A., F.L.A. 

ok a ce 


Bournemouth has recently re- 
ceived a grant of £4,000 from 
the Nuffield Foundation to help 
extend the Library. This is to make 
the Library adequate to meet the 
needs arising from the extension 
of advanced level courses. 

* * * 


In a Review of Establishment 
just approved in the North Riding 
County Library, seven more pro- 
fessional appointments are to be 
made. Among the present senior 
staff there are nine improved 
gradings. 

* * * 

Telex has now been installed in 
the Commercial and Technical 
Department of the Nottingham 
Central Library. The number is 
37662 and the call sign Informlib 
Nottm. The service operates daily 
from 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Saturday, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

* * * 

“The flood of sub-standard 

periodical literature threatens to 


BRIEFLY 


undermine the dignity of the 
printed word”, writes the Rev. 
H. K. G. Bearman, County Li- 
brarian of West Sussex. “‘It is 
regrettable,” he goes on, “that 
the rising cost of novels has not 
been accompanied by a com- 
parable improvement in the stan- 
dard of present-day novel writing, 
which contrives too often to trail 
its jacket in the mud and dirt of 


human experience . . .” 
* * * 
Mr. John Howe, deputy 


borough librarian of Luton, is to 
spend two weeks at the friendship 
town of Wolfsburg, Western Ger- 
many, to study the library service 
there. 

* * * 

Ansafone, St. Marylebone’s 
tape-recorded telephone book re- 
newal service (see February, 1960, 
Liaison), is a huge success, reports 
the libraries committee. The re- 
corder is taking more than 70 
calls a day, and renewal calls 
through the switchboard have 
dropped from 60 a day to less 
than 20. 

* * * 

Carlisle’s first mobile attracted 
nearly 1,000 new readers in its 
first four weeks’ operations. The 
vehicle, which was built locally 
at a cost of £2,000, and can carry 
up to 2,400 books, offers a five 
hour service twice a week to each 
of its two largest sites and four 
other sites each get two-and-a- 
half hour stops. 

* * * 

A group of librarians visited 
libraries in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad during July, as part of a tour 
organized by the Midlands Group 
of the University and Research 
Section. 

* * * 

Mr. P. Havard-Williams, _li- 
brarian of the University of 
Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
and formerly sub-librarian at 
Liverpool University, is returning 
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after three years at Otago to be- 
come deputy librarian to Mr. 
B. S. Page at Leeds University. 
Mr. Williams helped to found the 
Otago University Press and lately 
has been much concerned with 
the architectural competition for 
the new building for the Otago 
University library (see Liaison, 
May 1959). 


* * * 


Seymour Lubetzky, an _inter- 
national figure in the field of 
cataloguing and editor of the 
A.L.A. Cataloguing Rules, left 
the Library of Congress in August, 
where he had held the position of 
Specialist in Bibliographic and 
Cataloguing Policies, to become 
Professor of Cataloguing and 
Classification at the Univeristy of 
California School of Library Ser- 
vice. (Mr. Lubetzky is reported 
to have nearly completed his new 
draft code of cataloguing rules, 
some of which were considered at 
the meeting at Chaucer House 
noted in last month’s Record.) 

*” x * 


Library Student’s London 


The Greater London Division of 
the A.A.L. are issuing a new publi- 
cation early in the autumn, en- 
titled ‘‘The Library Student's 
London’’. Written by B. H. Baum- 
field and K. R. McColvin, it 
contains a great deal of factual 
information about London’s libra- 
ries, the methods and equipment 
that they use, and where to see 
particular equipment in use. In 
addition, much counsel is given 
on getting the maximum value 
from facilities available to students 
in the metropolis, so that life on a 
grant does not decline into mere 
““existence”’. 
o* * a 


An exhibition of 688 school 
textbooks for boys and _ girls 
between the ages of 11 and 16 
has been sent to Argentina by the 
British Council. 








ENQUIRERS GET FREE PHONE CALLS 


** Dial 90” at Hull 


The Kingston upon Hull Public 
Libraries, with the co-operation of 
the municipal telephone system, 
started on 16th June, 1960, a free 
Telephone Information Service 
which operates from public tele- 
phone kiosks in the Hull telephone 
area. The enquirer simply dials 90, 
asks for the City Information 
Service and the operator puts the 
call through on a private line to 
that department. The Reference 
Library and the Commercial and 
Technical Library each has an 
extension of this line which is 
used if the enquiry cannot be 
answered by the Information 
Service. 


During the last few years there 
has been a rapid increase of the 
work of the City Information 
Service, particularly noticeable 
with telephone enquiries. These 
enquiries were jamming the Li- 
brary’s six telephone lines and the 
idea was mooted of providing a 
free, speedy and easily accessible 
information service on the tele- 
phone to try to relieve some of this 
congestion. The Dial 90 inform- 
ation service was made possible 
with the help of the Hull Telephone 
Service, which is owned by the 
Corporation and is the only 
municipal telephone undertaking 
in the country. 


The service on its inception 
received good publicity in the 
national and local press; it was 
advertised on all the Library’s 
publications and on the windows 
of telephone kiosks by means of 
coloured transfers. At the moment 
it is too early to see any pattern 
in the enquiries or to estimate the 
ultimate success of the service, 
but it has been noticed that the 
visitor to the City arriving by 
train or omnibus has been the 
chief enquirer, quite probably 
after reading the transfers on the 
telephone kiosks or the publicity 
boards in the railway station. 


British Books for 
East Africa 


An exhibition in triplicate of 
British books has been sent out 
by the British Council for touring 
in Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
yika—one set to each territory. 
Each set contains 488 books 
priced at 10s. 6d. or less except 
for a few volumes specially in- 
cluded as being of particular 
interest to East Africa. 

Subjects covered are Arts and 
Handicrafts, Education, Fiction, 
History, Biography and Travel, 
Literature and Language, Science 
(including Medicine), Social 
Sciences (including Economics) 
and Technology (including Agri- 
culture). 


Library helped court 

When a young Mohammedan 
appeared in Dukinfield Magis- 
trates’ Court the proceedings were 
held up because there was no 
Koran available. 

“The Koran is similar to the 
Bible so I can swear on the Bible,” 
said the young man, picking up 
the Testament, but the clerk did 
not agree. A Mohammedan could 
only be properly sworn on a 
Koran and nothing could be done 
until a Koran was obtained. It 
was proposed that the proceedings 
should be adjourned for the appli- 
cant to bring a Koran to court, 
but here another snag arose, the 
applicant did not know if he 
could get leave from work. Magis- 
trates and clerk were thinking 
hard, trying to find some way out 
of an awkward situation, then 
Sergeant Blythe had an idea. Per- 
haps there was a Koran in 
Dukinfield Public Library. He 
left the courtroom, and returned 
a few minutes later with a Koran 
in his hand. 
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Good for 
Stockport 


Does the advertisement in the 
T.L.S. for 8th July herald an 
advance in conditions of service 
for local government librarians? 
In advertising for a library assis- 
tant for the County Borough of 
Stockport it states: “Salary, Gene- 
ral Division, with additional incre- 
ments for awkward hours, F.P.E., 
and two parts of Registration.” 


The last two points are familiar 
to all, but the first, especially 
welcome, is new to us. Mr. F. 
Bungay (Hendon), in a letter to 
Liaison, comments: *“‘Many of us 
have for years said bluntly that 
all staff, including qualified per- 
sonnel, required to work after 5 
p.m. at night, or on Saturdays 
after mid-day should receive some 
appreciable extra financial induce- 
ment. 


The Old Stonewall 


**The old stonewalling argument 
that other departments of local 
government will protest simply 
will not do. And by waiting until 
all the country is in step, we wait 
for ever. Does this mean that 
Stockport has decided to go it 
alone? If so, good luck, and more 
shame to the ‘progressive’ South 
that the ‘backward’ North leads 
the way.” 


All of which implies that libra- 
rians, if believing in the justice of 
this case, should raise the matter 
at their local Nalgo Executive 
and Staff Joint Committees. And 
keep us informed of successes. 


The Libraries of Manchester 
have been excellently featured in 
the two issues of the C/BA Journal, 
Winter 1959 and Spring 1960. 
Students and librarians will find 
interest not only in the survey 
itself but also in the superb 
presentation of the printing, lay- 
out and first-class illustrations. 

















[| NEWS FROM 


Libraries (Public Lending 
Right) Bill 


On 2Ist July, Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt, M.P., presented a Bill “To 
provide for the just remuneration 
of authors and publishers for 
books supplied to public libraries 
and lending libraries, for the 
establishment of a Public Lending 
Right for the purpose aforesaid, 
and for other purposes’’. 


While any Member of Parlia- 
ment has the right to present a 
Bill in the House of Commons, 
he has no prospect of passing it 
through its second reading and 
subsequent stages unless he is 
successful in the ballot for time 
which takes place early in each 
Parliamentary Session. As_ the 
Parliamentary Session 1959-60 is 
nearly ended, Mr. Wyatt can have 
no expectation that his Bill will 
proceed further in this Session. 


(The text of the Bill has since 
become available. It follows gene- 
rally the lines of the draft pub- 
lished by the Society of Authors 
earlier this year with the exception 
that it requires public libraries and 
lending libraries to make annual 
returns showing the number of 
issues made of all books on 
which payment is claimed for 
public lending right. The libraries 
are then required to pay Id. for 
each issue recorded in this way.) 


* * * 


Books in Schools 


In the debate on the adjourn- 
ment in the House of Commons 
on 22nd July, Mrs. White (Flint) 
spoke about the need for im- 
provements in the supply of text- 
books to schools, and made a 
short reference to the question of 
school libraries. 

Mrs. White said that she would 
raise that matter more fully on 
some future occasion. In some 
parts of the country grants for 


PARLIAMENT | 


library books in schools were 
very generous, but in other places 
the amounts given to modern 
schools and even to grammar 
schools to enable them to re- 
plenish their libraries—especially 
when the present cost of books 
was taken into account—was 
quite ludicrously low. As a result 
the children who particularly 
needed to have as wide a back- 
ground of reading as possible 
were being starved of that pro- 
vision, in some educational autho- 
rity areas at least. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education (Mr. 
K. Thompson) made reference to 
this point in his reply. He said 
that library books were supplied 
either by the local education 
authority to the school library 
as its own property and renewed 
and supported by fresh additions 
and fresh expenditure, or as part 
of the general services of the public 
library service as a buttress to 
supplement the school library. 
All these things were now coming 
to play an increasingly significant 
part in the way education was 
made available to the scholars of 
our schools 


* * * 


National Library Site 


Mr. Fletcher (Islington) on 6th 
July asked the Minister of Works 
what steps he was taking to ac- 
quire the site to the south of the 
British Museum extending to New 
Oxford Street, designed to house 
the new national library which 
was proposed as part of the 
scheme announced for the expan- 
sion and rebuilding of the British 
Museum. 


Lord John Hope.—Negotia- 
tions have already opened for the 
purchase of a substantial part of 
the site, and subject to the avail- 
ability of funds it is hoped to com- 
plete the purchase of the whole 
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of the site in a programme spread 
over the next six or seven years. 


Mr. Fletcher.—What does the 
Minister mean when he talks 
about “the availability of funds”? 
Has this project not been agreed 
by the Government, and is it not 
the duty of the Minister to acquire 
the site so that it can be carried 
out? 

Lord John Hope.—lI hope it can 
be, but I am bound to make it 
conditional on the money being 
available. 

Mrs. Castle (Blackburn). The 
longer the acquisition of the site 
is delayed the more public funds 
will be involved in acquiring it. 
Would it not be good to get 
control of the site now, because 
of the inflation of site values that 
is current? 

Lord John Hope.—tThere is 
something in that, and that is 
why I hope we shall be able to do 
it. 





Indexing Work Sought for 
Manchester's Computer 


Manchester University now has 
a computer programme available 
for the alphabetization of literary 
texts. It is now possible to mecha- 
nize routine tasks such as: 


subject or name indexes; 

exhaustive or selective word- 
lists of concordances; and 

word and idiom counts, etc. 


Typing on a Creed or Flexo- 
writer machine produces a type- 
script and punched tape simul- 
taneously. In the first example 
above the author would underline 
on page proofs the terms he wishes 
to appear in the index. The typist 
and the computer do the rest. 


Important older works which 
have no index could be done this 
way, too. 


Certain projects have already 
been done by this method and 
further details can be obtained 
from Dr. P. J. Wexler, Depart- 
ment of French, The University, 
Manchester, 13. 








Fings Aint What They Used Ter Be 


“Public libraries have always given me the greatest discouragement 
all through my career,” writes Josiah Stamper. And he illustrates this 
by experiences drawn from adolescent days spent in “‘a working-class 


street in Lancashire in the *80s and ” 


I read all my own literature, all 
Mother’s, all Father's, and I 
still had not enough to keep me 
going. So I decided to join the 
public library myself. | went to the 
library. There was no “open 
access”, then. They dare not trust 
working people among the books 
in case they swiped the lot and 
maybe toak the shelves as well for 
firewood. There was a small win- 
dow, like a railway booking office. 
I went to the window, behind 
which was a_ baldheaded-man 
with piercing eyes, a long nose, 
and a fawn moustache. 

“I want to join the library, 
please.” 

“What!” He almost jumped 
through the window at me in his 
indignation. “‘How old are you?” 

“Ten, please.” 

“You can’t join the library till 
you're sixteen. Be off with you.” 

One morning I went down and 
signed on at the Employment 
Exchange, then went along to the 
reference-room of the publiclibrary 
to look up data on African trees. | 
searched the shelves and found 
just the book I wanted; a scientific 
work that gave full details of 
African trees. I sat studying it and 
making notes. You can’t afford 
starched collars when out of work 
and I was wearing a muffler; my 
clothing was shabby but I was 
clean, quiet, and respectable. 

The Assistant Librarian came 
through the room. Through the 
corner of my eye I saw him look 
askance at me, or at my muffler. 
Then he came behind me, looked 
over my shoulder to see what I 
was reading—a rude thing for me 
to do but, evidently, not for him— 
then his hand came over my 
shoulder and picked up the book 
as he said stiffly: 

“I don’t think this a suitable 
book for you to read, it is a little 


90s”’. 


beyond you. Ill bring you one 
that is suitable.” 

He did not ask me if he could 
take it. | had a right to read it, I 
was a rate-payer—well, a rate- 
ower at the moment but I would 
pay when | got work—and a 
reference department is supposed 
to be a place where one can im- 
prove the mind. I had had two 
books published, he only handed 
out books over a counter, yet he 
considered himself infinitely su- 
perior to me. He came back, put 
a small book in front of me, said 
nothing, and went away. It was 
entitled: Young People’s First 
Book of Trees, and it was illus- 
trated, a boy and girl holding 
Daddy’s hands while he told them 
about trees; and they were all 
British trees, too. Not a bit of uf 
to me. . 

That day | mentally resolved 
that when I was a famous author I 
would come back to this library 
and remind him, not gloatingly, 
but with quiet restraint, of his 
First Book of Trees. 1 have not 
fulfilled that resolve for two 
reasons: (a) I have not become a 
famous author, and (5) the poor 
man went to be Chief Librarian 
in another town and dropped dead 
the second day he was there, 
from heart failure. I did not wish 
that on him, I wanted him to live 
so that I could remind him. 

I restarted work, in a steel foun- 
dry, and became a genuine rate- 
payer. Now I did not have much 
time to go to the reference library. 
| was a member of the lending 
library and I went to see the Chief 
Librarian. | asked him could I 
have another couple of cards, to 
get non-fiction books out in threes, 
for the purpose of study. That is 


(An extract from “So Long Ago”, by J. S. Stamper. 


permitted now, but it was not 
then. The Chief Librarian de- 
murred: it was not usual. He asked 
me my occupation and I told him. 
He frowned at me. 

“Where is the need for study .. . 
in a steel foundry?” 

I said I did not want to study 
steel founding—though there is 
plenty of scope for study even in 
that—and thinking to sway him 
to granting the privilege, I told 
him I’d had two books published. 
It was a false step, I saw his man- 
ner harden, accusation swam into 
his severe eyes. I was an offender 
against the unwritten law, I had 
no right to have books published, 
I was not a member of the book- 
writing class. He closed the inter- 
view: 

“No, I’m afraid | cannot let you 
have two extra cards.” 

Next day I spoke to three of 
my workmates and asked them 
would they join the library and 
let me have their cards. All they 
read was The Racing Specialist 
and the Football Edition. They 
agreed at once. So I got not two 
extra cards, but three! The third 
card I got for spite; I’m sorry, but 
it was spite. 

I think the Chief Librarian sus- 
pected something, when I got four 
books out on related subjects for 
—supposedly—four different dif- 
ferent people. But he could not do 
a darn thing about it, I knew my 
workmates would not give me 
away. If ever 1 do become a 
world-famous author, and am 
given the Freedom of this City, I 
shall end my speech of thanks: 

“I owe all my success to your 
public library, for it roused my 
resolution, made me determined 
to succeed in spite of all it did to 
discourage me.” 

But (concludes the author) | 
have no grouse against public 
libraries themselves. I left school 
on my thirteenth birthday to start 
work and libraries hav served me 
in place of grammar school and 
university. 


Hutchinson, 1960). 


(With acknowledgments to Mr. F. F. Green and Mr. K. M. Newbury). 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY NEWS 





“Freedom-of-the-Stock’’ for Patients 


Kent county recently called its 
hospital librarians to a conference 
which was also attended by staff 
of the Old People’s and Children’s 
Homes, members of hospital man- 
agement committees, nursing staff 
and members of voluntary organi- 
zations. ““Towards the ideal hos- 
pital library service’ was the title 
of a paper read to the conference 
by Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith, who 
was Secretary to the King 
Edward’s Committee which re- 
cently reported on its survey of 
hospital library service in N.W. 
London (see Liaison, January, 
1960). 


As the result of an enquiry 
among the hospitals in its bor- 
ough, Stepney have arranged for 
two women assistants from the 
central library to give a book 
trolley service to about 300 
patients at Mile End _ hospital. 
This will supplement the Red 
Cross library service at Mile End 
and will also give patients a 
choice from over 150,000 books 
in Stepney’s stock. It is hoped 
that the trolleys will visit’ each 
ward once a week. If successful, 
a similar arrangement will be 
made for the Stepney Jewish 
hospital. 


A new scheme within Manches- 
ter and Salford hospital library 
service provides tickets which 
allow voluntary helpers to borrow 
books from any of the Manchester 
libraries for patients who have 
made special requests. Recently a 
student writing a thesis in hospital 
has been supplied with books on 
the cotton industry, while other 
requests have been made for books 
on radio engineering, diesel en- 
gines and for texts in French and 
German. 


The Manchester and Salford 
service carries its own books, and 
well over 6,000 were bought in the 
past twelve months—more than 


double the number bought in the 
previous year. Of 1,255 books 
given to the service last year 673 
were useless, and it is felt in Man- 
chester that support from the 
public would be better expressed 
in money rather than in gifts of 
books that are virtually throw- 
outs. 


A meeting of the L.A.’s North- 
ern Branch at Darlington, on 
19th May, was concerned in part 
with service in hospital, and 
Durham county’s library service 
to its hospitals was described by 
Mr. H. H. Douglass, who dealt 
with every aspect of the subject, 
from finance to the personal con- 
tact with patients. To hear the 
views of someone from the medi- 
cal side, Mr. Douglass had in- 
vited to the meeting Mr. A. Kell, 
who is at present in charge of the 
libraries in a group including two 
large mental hospitals. Mr. Kell is 
a fully qualified mental nurse who 
decided to qualify also as a 
librarian. In Mr. Kell’s opinion, 
this branch of library work must 
be a vocation and it should be as 
much a part of the hospital ser- 
vice as physiotherapy and other 
ancillary services; it has definite 
therapeutic value and in the case 
of mental patients can help the 
efforts of the medical staff. 


“The greatest living authority on 
E. M. Forster” is said by Peter- 
borough of the Daily Telegraph 
to be Mr. O. G. W. Stallybrass, of 
the London Library. Forster gave 
his manuscript of A Passage to 
India for inclusion in the sale of 
books by the London Library 
in June, when it fetched £6,500. 
But before it could be put up for 
sale Mr. Stallybrass had to devote 
several weeks to sorting out the 
“jumbled state’’ of Mr. Forster’s 
manuscripts. 
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In Praise of the 
Microcard 


The text has now been published* 
of a high-powered and well- 
attended Symposium which was 
held last November at Hatfield 
Technical College on using micro- 
forms as a method of publishing. 

Hatfield did well to succeed in 
assembling in one place on the 
same day three acknowledged ex- 
perts from abroad to speak on 
their respective interests in the 
microtext field. Eugene Power 
spoke for the Microfilm; in perfect 
English the Dutch authority, Dr. 
van der Wolk, spoke of Micro- 
fiche; and C. D. Gelatt spoke on 
the Microcard. The full text of 
their lectures is now available, and 
the pamphlet contains also a 
transcript of the talk given in May 
last year by Fremont Rider (see 
Liaison, July 1959), and there are 
also lists of microtext publishers. 

Among the recommendations 
which followed the Symposium 
was this: 


“.. . the 5 in. by 3 in. micro- 
card should be regarded as the 
standard form for microtext 
editions. The microcard is cheap 
to produce in quantity, easy to 
file, and the particular frame 
required can be quickly located. 
It is durable—a desirable fea- 
ture when copies must be 
frequently. handled and sent 
through the post—and in its 
two-sided form can save more 
space than other media whilst 
remaining easily accessible. The 
laminated two-sided card 
should be universally adopted, 
as apart from saving space it 
does away with the curl asso- 
ciated with the single-sided 
om..." 

Attached tothe back cover of the 
pamphlet is a microtext edition, 
consisting of two microcards excel- 
lently done by Kodak. 

* Microtext as media for publication. 
Hertfordshire County Council Technical 
Information Service. (9s. from the 


Librarian, Hatfield Technical College, 
Roe Green, Hatfield, Herts.) 





A STUDIO UNDER THE 
ROOF 


AS the result of negotiations between Sheffield Corpora- 
tion and the North Region of the B.B.C. a sound broad- 
casting studio of the remote control type will be estab- 
lished in the Central Library. This will probably be the 
only library with a B.B.C. studio under its roof. 

The B.B.C. studio will occupy what was the former Union Catalogue 
Room, and as there is a twenty-four hour watch on the building, 
the new studio will be accessible any time of the day or night, every 


day of the year. 


This should lead to very in- | 


creased coverage of Sheffield and 
district by the B.B.C., although 
the new studio, which is to open 
in the autumn, will in fact cover 
most of South Yorkshire, and 
parts of Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire and Lincolnshire. 

The effect of this move, will 
tend to concentrate attention on 
the Central Library as an Infor- 
mation Centre. The studio will be 
automatic and it is probable that 
the Chief Librarian will act as 
Liaison Officer so far as local 
news and events are concerned. 





A “tower block” in Hatfield 
New Town will have a public 
library at its base and above it 
13 floors containing 66 flats. 


* * * 


Bibliography on cutlery. For 
some considerable time Sheffield 
have been preparing a cutlery 
trades bibliography of world-wide 
scope, and covering every English- 
language book that could be 
traced, together with a very large 
number of periodical references. 
Each entry is annotated and the 
bibliography—for which there 
have been many requests—covers 
knives, forks, spoons, scissors, 
shears, and razors. It is expected 
that the compilation will be ready 
shortly and the libraries com- 
mittee have now recommended 
its publication. 


| Officer at 
| quarters 


United Steel’s Workers 
Study Chinese 


Mr. R. Sewell, Information 

the Sheffield head- 
of the United Steel 
Companies Ltd., has introduced 
a scheme for some of the com- 
pany’s research workers to begin 
studying Chinese in the autumn 
as part of a plan to glean more 
information about Communist 
China’s rapidly growing steel 
industry. The workers will begin 
their studies in September at the 
local college of technology. 

Mr. Sewell, who speaks French, 
German and Russian and can 
read six other languages, said 
“Industry in Britain has learned 
a great deal about China from 
first-hand reports and material 
in Russian technical journals. But 
I am convinced there is still a lot 
more valuable information to be 
had if only more of our techno- 
logists could understand Chinese. 
I am convinced this is now essen- 
tial to the steel industry.” 

Librarian’s Bequest to 

University 

Miss Mary Kirkus, Librarian 
of Reading University until her 
death last year, left an estate of 
£30,752. After personal legacies 
and specific bequests Miss Kirkus 
left the residue to the University 
of Reading. 





“ON THE AIR 
AGAIN” 


Once more the Stoke Newington 
Reference Library opened a “‘tem- 
porary-branch-with-radio-link”’ at 
the Borough Council’s Annual 
Field Day in Clissold Park last 
June. For three hours the Refer- 
ence Library staff were busy deal- 
ing with questions. The latest test 
score was found by dialling UMP 
and the Wimbledon tennis scores 
were obtained from the staff-room 
radio to satisfy enquirers in the 
Park. A few enquiries not answer- 
ed on the day were dealt with 
later and the answers sent by post. 


This year the Libraries had a 
tent to themselves and the Lending 
Children’s and newly inaugurated 
Gramophone libraries each had 
their displays which aroused con- 
siderable interest. The ‘“‘record 
viewer” showing the effects of 
misuse of records, and the “‘micro- 
scope”’ showing the effects of wear 
on styli, provided an instructive 
attraction. 


The Children’s Library Pup- 
petry Group demonstrated their 
talent at making puppets, and the 
Robinson Crusoe exhibit from the 
recent Defoe Tercentenary Exhi- 
bition was also on view. 


A week or two previously the 
Library entered a “‘float’’ in the 
Borough’s Carnival Day pro- 
cession. Entitled “A Common 
Wealth of Learning” the exhibit 
showed a large model of a book 
surrounded by a small repre- 
sentative group of local people, 
old and young, from several 
nations of the Commonwealth. 
The sides of the lorry were 
decorated with appropriate pla- 
cards, and the entry carried off 
third prize. 


Moscow. Excavations are to be 
carried out to discover a library 
which is mentioned in ancient 
chronicles and is believed to be 
buried beneath the Kremlin. 
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